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A BRIEF HISTORY OF SAYRE 


The purpose of the writer in preparing this 
book is to provide, in convenient form, a source of 
information on the founding and early history of 





Sayre. 


The writer has drawn upon the following 
sources in preparing this history — 


History or Wyominc, by Charles Miner. 


History oF BRADFORD COUNTY, 


by Rev. Craft 


History oF BRADFORD COUNTY, 
by Clement Haverly 


History oF New York, 
by John R. Brodhead 


EARLY TIMES ON THE SUSQUEHANNA, 
by Mrs. G. A. Perkins 


Op Troca Point AND EARLY ATHENS, 
by Mrs. Louisa Wells Murray 


HALF CENTURY EDITION OF EVENING TIMES. 
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EARLY VALLEY HISTORY 


| iS BRADFORD COUNTY where the Chemung and Sus- 
quehanna Rivers meet was Diahoga (Tioga Point). It is the 
oldest and most important Indian town in the county if not 
in the State. After Shamokin, now Sunbury, no place is more 
often mentioned in Indian history according to the Rev. 
David Craft in his “History of Bradford County,” pub- 
lished in 1878. 


There is no record of the first visit of the red race to this 
spot, but because of its geographical features it was an 
Indian settlement long before white people came to this 
area. The site was important as a strategic point in inter-tribal 
warfare. The first Indian dwellers of whom there is any trace 
were the Andastes who were later subjected by the power- 
ful Iroquois. 


The Iroquois called their country their Long House. The 
Eastern door was kept by the Mohawks; the Western, by the 
Senecas, and its Southern, by the Cayugas. A sachem of 
Cayugas was stationed at Tioga, without whose permission 
no one was allowed to enter the Iroquois country from the 
south. 


All the great Indian paths converged at Tioga. The Sheshe- 
quin Path, southward by way of the Susquehanna River, 
Sugar, Towanda and Lycoming Creeks to the west branch; 
Great Warriors to the Minisink country on the Delaware; 
Forbidden Path up the Tioga (Chemung) to Genesee and 
Niagara; the Onondaga northward up the Susquehanna. 


In 1740 the Catawbas, a tribe from South Carolina emi- 
grated to Tioga Point and settled near the present site of 
Tozer’s Bridge. Later in 1767 the Tuteloe Indians had a 
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small village on Tuteloe Creek, hence this section was some- 
times called Toodleytown. 


The first white men who came to this territory were three 
Dutch Traders. They were held prisoners by the Miniquas 
at Tioga Point until ransomed. The men had left Fort Nassau 
to explore the Susquehanna River then called the New River 
when taken prisoner. Captain Cornelius Hendricksen effected 
their release by giving the Indians kettles, beads and mer- 
chandise. 


In 1614 Sieur Samuel de Champlain, founder of Quebec 
and explorer, was planning with his friends, the Hurons, to 
attack an Iroquois town south of Lake Ontario. He sent 
Etienne Brule, his interpreter to Carantouan (Spanish Hill) 
to ask for five hundred warriors from the Susquehannocks. 


Eventually they set out for the neighborhood of Fort 
Onondaga. When they arrived, they found messages that said 
Champlain’s forces had left two days before. The Susque- 
hannocks turned about and came home bringing Etienne 
Brule with them. 


During his stay at Carantouan, he went with a few Indians 
to explore the Susquehanna River to its mouth. So it was 
that this young Frenchman was the first white man whose 
journeys over a considerable length of the Susquehanna have 
been recorded. 


The Susquehanna River was named for the Susquehan- 
nock Indians who lived along the river. There is a legend 
that a Dutchman, Indian and Englishman stood by its banks, 
the Dutchman’s wife’s name was Susan, the Indian called 
his wife, Squaw, the Englishman’s wife was Hannah, hence 
the name Su (Susan) sque (squaw) hanna (Hannah). 


According to authenticated records John Secord was the 
first white man to settle at Tioga Point. He came here in 
1777 following his arrest by colonial authorities for al- 
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legedly helping British prisoners escape. He was also ac- 
cused of being a spy. 


The conquest of northeastern North America was a story 
of the French and English rivalry for the fur trade. Champ- 
lain made friends with the Algonquians. The Iroquois were 
hereditary enemies of the Algonquians. When the English 
aided the Iroquois who held the balance of power, it came 
about that northeastern America became basically English 
instead of French. 


The name Iroquois was given the six nations, (Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, Tuscaroras) by the 
French. The Confederation was formed primarily to pre- 
serve the peace. It was the first League of Nations and it also 
provided a model for the transformation of the thirteen 
colonies into the United States of America. 





SPANISH HILL 


S pANIsSH HILL is located on the Pennsylvania and New 
York State line. It is about a mile in circumference and is 
about 200 feet high. Because of the regularity of its contours 
numerous legends are told about its origin. The consensus of 
opinion is that it is the result of the melting glaciers during 


the Ice Age. 


The first known Indians inhabiting the valley were the 
Carantouannais, one of the confederated tribes of Andastes. 
They occupied the palisaded village of Carantouan. It was 
around Carantouan Hill, or what is commonly known as 
Spanish Hill. Until recently there were palisades on the top 





Spanish Hill 


of the hill and near one side there is a hollow where the 
women and children were put during battle. A battle fought 
between Indians only lasted a day at the longest. If a decision 
was not reached they would start in fighting the next day. 





Some of the early settlers who were on the ground before 
the natives left the country, have been heard to say that the 
Indians called it Spanish Hill implying that the Spaniards 
had been there. Specimens of Spanish coin, it is said, have 
been found there, hence the name Spanish Hill. 


It is a known fact that there was an Indian burying ground 
near the west side of the hill, and it is one of the three effigy 
sites in the Eastern part of the country. A bear was the effigy 
unearthed there. 


They had a tradition that a Cayuga Chief once went to the 
top of the hill and the Manitou, or Great Spirit, took him by 
the hair of the head and whirled him away to regions un- 
known. It was supposed that he was murdered by the Buc- 
caneers. Another legend is that the Chemung River flowed 
so near the hill that the Indians could fish from it. 














CONNECTICUT TITLE 


Tue COLONY OF CONNECTICUT claimed jurisdiction 
of this territory by virtue of a charter from Charles II. It 
was dated April 23, 1662, granting Connecticut that part of 
his dominions in America beginning at Narragansett Bay 
from the 41st to the 42nd degree of latitude in width and 
extending west on the same parallels of latitude so far as 
England then owned, thus granting power as some say to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


The Proprietaries of Pennsylvania on the ground of the 
charter granted to William Penn in 1681 by the same sov- 
ereign claimed all that tract of land in America bounded on 
the east by the Delaware River, from the 40th degree to the 
42nd degree latitude and to extend west through five degrees 
longitude. The difficulties arising out of these opposing 
claims were serious and protracted. 


Pennsylvania purchased from the Indians the right of soil 
in the province, but did not receive their deed until the 
Treaty at Stanwix in 1768. 


In 1754 the Connecticut Susquehanna Company was 
formed at Hartford. They purchased from the Six Nations at 
Albany, the land on the Susquehanna River beginning at the 
41st degree of North latitude ten miles east of the river and 
from thence with a northerly line, following the river ten 
miles east of the same to the 42nd degree of North latitude 
and extending two degrees West in longitude from thence 
south to the 41st degree, thence east to the first mentioned 
boundary. 


For this the Company paid the Indians the sum of two 
thousand pounds current money and the deed was signed 
by eighteen Sachems. (See Miner’s History.) 


Friction between the Connecticut and Pennsylvania set- 
tlers both of whom often could show deeds to the same prop- 
erty became so heated that in 1782 Pennsylvania appealed 
to the Continental Congress to arbitrate the dispute. On 
November 12, 1782, seven men from seven states met at 
Trenton to decide the case. 


The announcement of their decision is known as _ the 
Trenton Decree. It follows: ““The cause has been well argued 
by the counsel on both sides. We are unanimously of the 
opinion that Connecticut has no right to the land controversy. 
We are also unanimously of the opinion that the jurisdiction 
and pre-emption of all the territory lying within the charter 
of Pennsylvania and now claimed by the state of Connecticut 
do of right belong to the state of Pennsylvania.” 


(Mr. Miner says there is no doubt that the decisien was 
made on grounds of policy and not of right.) 


In 1799 the Compromise Act was passed. Under this Act 
all claimants were required to turn their titles to the Com- 
monwealth. The Pennsylvanians were to receive payment for 
them and the Connecticut settlers before the Trenton Decree 
were to have their lands returned upon making a small 
payment. 






















CERTIFIED TOWNSHIPS IN 
BRADFORD COUNTY. 











The Susquehumna Company's grant of 
the Township of Ulster was in 1775, and 
laid out on the map by the lines .-.-.-.-. 
The first alteration was in 1785, marked 
on the map by the lines----. The second 
alteration was in 1786 (as it now stands), 
marked by continued lines as the other 
Townships. It received the present form 
Jor the accommodation of the Township of 
Athens, which extends from its northern 
boundary as now acknowledged, to, or near 
to, the State line. 


Copy March 11, 1874. 


S. JENKINS. 





GENERAL SULLIVAN’S 
EXPEDITION 


Toca POINT played an important but indirect part in 
the Revolutionary War. As at other times in its history it be- 
came the site of frequent Indian councils. Many raids upon 
the white settlers were planned here and from time to time 
Diahoga housed Indians, British soldiers, tories, renegades, 
and settlers and soldiers from the American armies. 


In 1778 Col. Thomas Hartly with a force of men marching 
north along the Susquehanna River in reprisal against the 
Indians for the Wyoming massacre, visited Queen Esther’s 
town, now Milan, and burned Indian dwellings there. 


In 1779 General John Sullivan with 3000 men arrived in 
Tioga Point on August 11th. The route followed by General 
Sullivan’s men was the Great Warrior Path up the east side 
of the river. This is about the same as. the present Roose- 
velt Highway No. 6. Between Towanda and Tunkhannock it 
followed the east side of the river, crossing at Sheshequin 
then up to Tioga. 


The day after they arrived, fearing an Indian attack, the 
men started constructing Fort Sullivan. It was located at 
about the center of Main Street (Athens of today) just north 
of the present bridge across the Chemung River. Here they 
waited for General Clinton who with his force came down 
from Otsego Lake, the headwaters of the Susquehanna. They 
had caused an artificial freshet by daming the outlet of the 
lake so they could come in boats down the Susquehanna. 


A large continent of men marched north and on August 
19, 1779, engaged in the Battle of Newtown near Elmira. 
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At one time one third of the Continental Army was encamped 
in the vicinity of Tioga Point. 


On October 3, Fort Sullivan was dismantled and the Army 
returned to Wyoming. 


Following the Revolutionary War there began a large 
scale settlement of the Valley. The first recorded settlement 
was by Benjamin Patterson in 1783. He settled on the East 
bank of the Susquehanna River. After living there a few 
years he sold his land to Robert Mollhoe and moved to 





Sullivan's Monument 














Missouri. Matthias Hollenback of Wilkes-Barre, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, came here in 1783. Three years later he 
established the first store in what is now Athens. 


The noted Indian Treaty was made at Tioga Point, No- 
vember 23, 1790, between the United States Government 
and the Council for the Six Nations. Colonel Timothy Picker- 
ing of Wyoming represented the United States. 


The Chiefs present were Red Jacket, Farmers Brother, 
Little Billy, Hendrick and Fish Carrier, a very old and 
distinguished warrior of the Cayugas. The Indians who par- 
ticipated numbered over 1500. 


By 1810 the roads were improved enough to open up 
stage routes. In that year was established the first mail route 
in Northern Pennsylvania. Conrad Teeter contracted with 
the government to carry the mail once a week in stages from 


Sunbury to Painted Post by way of Wyalusing, Sheshequin 
and Athens. When traffic demanded it, he drove his “coach 
and four” as he styled his stage and team. 





The Herdic Coach 
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The stage coach was a strongly built covered wagon 
usually drawn by four horses. Its three seats accommodated 
nine passengers, while there was room for the tenth on the 
high seat in front outside with the driver. Trunks or other 
baggage were fastened behind or on top of the coach. Until 
the coming of the canals, the stage coach was the chief 
means of transportation. 
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MILLTOWN 


M ILLTOWN, now a part of Sayre, was settled nearly one 
hundred years before Sayre. It was laid out in 1783 by John 
Jenkins, the grant being divided into tracts, then settled. 


Prince Bryant erected a mill on one side of Mill Creek 
which was probably the first building in Milltown. It was sold 
in 1788 to John Shepard and Nathaniel Shaw. The mill 


burned in 1798 and a new one was erected. 





S. H. S. Mural of Shepard's Mill 


A Mural which depicts the Shepard Mill was placed re- 
cently in the main corridor of the Sayre High School. It 
was presented to the school by the Class of 1946 in Memory 
of Lt. Albert Staniukinas and Jerry Mahaney, deceased 
members of the class and was painted by M. L. Gore of 
Sayre. 
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Mr. Shepard started other industries including an oil mill 
and distillery. Settlers began to come in and the community 
which sprang into existence received the name of Milltown. 

The importance to the settlers of this mill around which 
the town was established can hardly be over-estimated. In 
1788 it was the only mill between Binghamton and Wilkes- 
Barre and did a flourishing business. 

Josiah Crocker a native of New England, who came here 
from Lee, Massachusetts, was his partner in the erection of a 
saw and fuling mill. It was built in 1808, and was located 
near the State line. This was one of the first buildings in the 
place that later became Factoryville (later a part of 
Waverly). 

He lumbered, carded wool and led the first religious meet- 
ings held in Milltown. But after ten years residence here he 
moved westward. 


x 
y 
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Shepard's Mill 
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Alexander Brooks, a native of Connecticut, came up the 
Susquehanna in 1826. He settled on a thirty acre farm 
near Milltown. There he farmed and conducted a woolen 
mill, making broadcloth and other fabrics and carding wool 
for all the country round. 


The first school was established at one corner of the ceme- 
tery lot. Dr. Prentice, Milltown’s first physician, acted as 
schoolmaster. 


The Prentice home was a center of attraction. Visitors were 
entertained with books, interesting stories and ancient curi- 
osities. Among the latter were the bed curtains painted by 
Mrs. Prentice herself on pure Irish linen. On the head cur- 
tain sat the King and Queen crowned with regal dignity, with 
fruits and flowers surrounding them. On the side curtains 
were lesser dignitaries with vines, grapes and flowers. On 
the valance was a vine extending the entire length with clus- 
ters of grapes, ripe plums and pears. The work was neat and 
elegant. Their crowning value was that they were much 
scorched and damaged at the time New London was burned 
by Arnold, the traitor, during the Revolution. These were 
only brought out on special occasions to entertain visitors 
and particular friends. 


The home was located just north of the Lehigh Valley 
tracks at what is now Springs’ Corners. Following Dr. Pren- 
tice death it became the town’s first tavern and store. 


Dr. Prentice died in 1805. His successor, Dr. Spring, 
taught in the new schoolhouse erected on a lot opposite the 
cemetery. 


The life of Dr. Spring well exemplifies the lot of the man 
of medicine in those days. In addition to his duties as physi- 
cian and teacher in Milltown, he was the only doctor within a 
wide area and his practice extended from Owego to Elmira 
on one side, and from Spencer to Towanda on the other. He 
was a traveling drug store and always carried his lancet 
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with him. If a man had a broken finger in those days he was 
bled. The old horse knew his business, too. The doctor 
traveled hundreds of miles through the woods, but the horse 
picked his way along the paths and never missed a step. 


Another house erected by Mr. Shepard stood on a corner 
opposite Elm Cottage (which was the house once occupied 


by Mr. Shepard). 


It was begun in 1804 and completed in 1806. This house 
with 90 acres of land was sold to Benjamin Jacobs in 1813 
and was later converted into a tavern. Simon Spaulding oc- 
cupied it at one time and kept the post-office there as well as 
an inn. 


The tavern soon became the scene of much activity. Each 
evening the stage coach carrying mail stopped there. It hav- 
ing traveled that morning from Owego to Elmira and back 
again to Athens, and later proceeded by a back road to Ellis- 
town and on to Owego. 


The country remained sparsely settled. In 1838 Charles 
Hopkins’ house, the brick house at Hayden’s Corners and 
another dwelling owned by a man named Cook were the 
only buildings between Milltown and Waverly. 


An historical account of the early settlement published in 
“The Free Press” of Waverly summarizes the conditions at 
that time. Milltown in the thirties was a flourishing settle- 
ment, being the market and shipping point for most of the 
settlers. 


The greater part of the land belonged to the Shepard 
family who sold it to the settlers. Most of the people worked 
for them. 


Lumber was brought from every direction to Shepard’s 
landing and shipped in rafts. Considerable grain was also 
gathered at the same point. The stage ran by the corner and 
the old Finger Board opposite Elm Cottage which points the 
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way to Towanda 18 miles, Spencer 18 miles, Owego 18 miles 
and Elmira 18 miles was a necessity at that time. It is a 
relic of old coaching days. 


There were two taverns, one in Elm Cottage and Spaulding 
across the way. Dr. Spring at one time had a store in his 
house and a man named Mitchell kept one. At that time Elm 
Cottage contained both store and tavern kept by a man 
named Rice. 


During the thirty years that marked the heyday of Mill- 
town the settlement never possessed a church or a regular 
minister. Meetings were held in the schoolhouse or in the 
homes of the settlers. The Presbyterian Minister from Athens 
made frequent visits. The Baptists congregated at the home 
of Dr. Spring. 


The earliest record of burying the dead here was of six 
Revolutionary soldiers killed in the Battle of Newtown. 
There were 30 killed at that time and it is presumed that 
more than six were buried here. Cannonballs have been 
found near the place the soldiers were buried. 


The decline of Milltown culminated in 1838 with the re- 
moval of the post office. In 1892 when Sayre was incorpo- 
rated, Milltown forever lost its identity as a community. It 
was absorbed into the corporate limits of the larger town 
at that time. 


Through the generosity of J. E. Wheelock and_ the 
Wheelock heirs a chapel has been erected at Milltown. It is 
the only building devoted to religious services in that section 
of Sayre Borough. 
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SAYRE 


S vyre. the largest town in Bradford County, was founded 
in 1870, when the Lehigh Valley Railroad was being built. 


The tradition is that Howard Elmer, one of the founders of 
the town, took a party of railroad men to the hillside to give 
them a view of the situation. All were greatly impressed by 
the beauty and extent of the valley. Robert H. Sayre, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania and New York Canal and Railroad 
and superintendent of the Lehigh Valley, exclaimed, ““What 
a magnificent location for a great city.” 


Mr. Elmer said, “If that is your opinion, Mr. Sayre, we 
will build a town and call it by your name,” which was done 
at that time. 


In 1870 a company was formed consisting of James 
Fritcher of Waverly, R. A. Elmer, Waverly and Charles 
Anthony of New York with Howard Elmer who was made 
general manager. 


They first purchased the Morley, Hopkins and William 
Thomas farms consisting of 321 acres. It was located south 
of the Pennsylvania and New York Railroad junction at 
Waverly. Then they laid out Keystone Ave. Eighty feet wide 
through the farms mentioned at a cost of $3,000. 


During the winter of 1870-71 Mr. Elmer changed the 
original plan, as he saw that the proposed town should be 
located nearer the terminus of the two roads, the Southern 
Central and the Geneva, Ithaca and Athens. 


In 1871 they purchased more land from Mr. Thomas and 
also the Legget, Harris and Hayden properties. Their pur- 
chases totaled 738 acres at a cost of $140,000. 
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These last farms comprised within their limits the two 
junctions. In July the railroad company purchased about 
100 acres which included the junction. In 1872 they began 
the erection of a large round house at this point. 


The locality at the junction of the Southern Central and 
Ithaca and Athens railroads was first called Southern Central 
Ithaca and Athens Junction. 


On May 15, 1873, “the Advocate,” a newspaper pub- 
lished at Waverly, commented as follows: “Southern Central 
Junction is a station halfway between Waverly and Athens, 
Pennsylvania, at the junction of Ithaca and Athens and the 
Southern Central railroads with the Lehigh Valley. Previous 
to last Monday it had not been used as a passenger station. 
Owing to the enterprise of Mr. Howard Elmer, a passenger 
station has been erected at this point and the Ithaca and 
Athens trains terminate here instead of Athens. A restaurant 
will soon be opened.” 


The junction was named in honor of Robert H. Sayre, the 
first superintendent and engineer of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co., and afterwards one of its vice presidents. 


Mr. Sayre was appointed by Asa Packer as engineer in 
charge of location and construction of the original line in 
1852. He remained in charge of the various extensions of 
the system until his retirement in 1898. For a number of 
years he was president of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Canal and Railroad Company. 


Closely allied to the early history of the Lehigh Valley 
are the activities of the State of Pennsylvania during the first 
half of the past century in the construction of an elaborate 
system of canals, one of which in this present instance pre- 
ceded the railroad. 


The canal extending northward from Wilkes-Barre to the 
New York state line and known as the North Branch Canal 
was completed in 1854. 
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Robert H. Sayre 


It was purchased from the State of Pennsylvania by the 
North Branch Canal Company, which was controlled by 
Col. Charles F. Welles of Athens. In 1866 he disposed of his 
holdings to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 


Previous to this sale two important amendments had been 
made to the charter of the company. The first authorized the 
construction of a single or double track railroad along or 
near the towing path or berme bank of canal from any point 
in Luzerne County to any point upon the New York state line 
in Bradford County. The amendment also authorized 
branches or lateral roads to any point in Bradford, Wyoming 
or Luzerne Counties, 
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The second amendment changed the name of the proprie- 
tary company to the Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 
Railroad Company which for many years had been owned 


and leased by the Lehigh Valley. 


From 1872 onward the development of Sayre into an im- 
portant industrial town continued slowly but steadily. 





Lehigh Valley R. R. Shops and Yards, Sayre, Pa. 


At the time of the enlargement of the shop facilities it 
was found necessary to provide greater housing facilities for 
the railroad employes in Sayre. The Company accordingly 
purchased several pieces of property from the Sayre Land 
Company and erected 30 single and 5 double houses capable 
of accommodating 40 families. 


These houses still stand on North Elmer Avenue and a 
few are still owned by the company and occupied by its 
employes. 


In 1886 a “big wind” struck Sayre as these houses were 
being built. The wind caught the partly constructed homes 
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and twisted them badly. The contractors inserted iron rods 
through the walls to strengthen them. Observers who have 
noted those iron stars on the sides of these brick homes may 
not have known that they were the protruding ends of these 
_ reinforcing iron rods. ‘The houses still stand as firm as any 


built in the Valley. 


Additions have been added to the Sayre shops making 
them among the largest in the country. 


No person in all of Sayre’s existence looms as large in its 
history as Howard Elmer. He was a Waverly resident all his 


adult life. 





Howard Elmer 


Born in Orange County, New York, eldest son of Richard 
Elmer, it was due to his promotional ability and his good 
sense and taste that Sayre must be deeply indebted. Without 
them and his excellent connections Sayre, the largest town in 
northern Pennsylvania, might never have existed. 
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The community boasts a park, a thoroughfare and a Hose 
Company bearing his name. 





Looking Down Elmer Avenue 


In 1869 Howard Elmer, then president and founder of 
the Waverly First National Bank, saw the possibilities in the 
plains between Athens and his home community. 


In 1870 he persuaded a New York capitalist Charles An- 
thony, a Waverly man James Fritcher and his brother Rich- 
ard Elmer who later became third assistant postmaster gen- 
eral of the United States to buy 314 acres of what farmers 
called poor farm land. These acres lay south of Waverly 
on the plains. He started construction of an 80 foot highway 
from Bradford Street to what is now West Lockhart Street 
which he called Keystone Avenue. 
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Elmer Building 


James Fritcher died in 1872, so in 1878 Robert Packer, 
H. E. Packer of Mauch Chunk, President E. P. Wilbur of the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad and Robert Lockhart of South Beth- 


lehem purchased the unsold part of the Anthony and Frit- 
cher holdings and the Sayre Land Company was officially or- 
ganized. Howard Elmer was president and general manager. 


The foundation for the present Sayre depot was laid in 
August, 1881, and formally opened on the evening of June 
5, 1882. On that occasion Mr. Packer gave a reception to the 
residents of Sayre and the employes of the company. The 
Sayre Band played, speeches were made by W. C. Douglas, 
Howard Elmer and Mr. Packer. Mr. Packer publicly pre- 
sented the keys to the new station to H. C. Spaulding the 
agent. 
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Desmond Street Park and L, V. R.R. Station 


A post office had been established in the depot in 1874, 
with Mr. Spaulding as postmaster. When the old depot was 
abandoned the post office was moved to Desmond Street. On 
the election of a Democratic President in 1884 Sidney Hay- 
den was appointed postmaster. The present post office was 


built in 1928. 


The first hotel was built. in 1874 at the corner of Thomas 
Avenue and Lockhart Street and was kept by Samuel Briggs. 
It was burned in 1877 and Mr. Briggs rented the Sayre 
House which was just being built. 


Robert Packer built the present. “ilbur Hotel in 1880. 
Up to this time most of the buildi- were on the East Side 
which was the more attra.’ Sayre. 
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Sayre Post Office 


In the spring of 1873, North Lehigh Avenue was located 
and graded. John Sheehan bought the first lot and built a 
home there. 


Packer and Thomas Avenues, Desmond, Hayden and 
Sayre streets were laid out, the latter thoroughfare being 
changed to Lockhart after the town was named. Elmer Ave- 
nue was first named Anthony Avenue after Charles Anthony, 
New York capitalist, who at one time was interested in the 
development of Sayre. 


In 1876 Robert Packer erected a home that at that time 
was one of the finest and costliest mansions in this part of 
the state. 


A notable ev- ‘ housewarming given by Mr. and 
Mrs. --” of their home in 1877. There 
Athens and Towanda. 
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Lockhart Building 


Those coming from Towanda came by special train provided 


by Mr. Packer. 


When Mr. Packer built his home he built for beauty. At 
the foot of the hill which is the site of the Coleman Memorial 
Parish House, he constructed a pond which is still there. And 
had water piped to an elaborate fountain in its center, with 
water spraying outward to the edges. They stocked this small 
pond with goldfish. During subsequent floods this pond over- 
flowed and the goldfish escaped into the big pond nearby. 
That accounts for the fact that goldfish abound in these 
waters even today. 


The big pond once had an outlet into Shepards Creek a 
few hundred feet north of the Lockhart Street viaduct over 
the Lehigh. When the Lehigh put in its single track, provi- 
sion was made for this outlet. 
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When Lockhart Street was graded a corduroy road crossed 
the pond where the present fill is. 


Chester Lyman and another man traveled throughout the 
area and gathered water lily roots which they planted in the 
South pond. They flourished and marked one of the first 
efforts to beautify the ponds. Later they were commercialized 
and now there are few remaining. 


Mr. Packer conceived the idea of draining the ponds at 
one time. He had his engineer construct a ditch to a sump, 
and pipes were laid with the idea of siphoning the water into 
the river. But there was not sufficient grade to lift the water 
over the hill, and the project had to be abandoned. The pipes 
were laid on a line east running through the property now 
occupied by George Lacey’s Family. 


Sidney Hayden turned the ponds to their only successful 
use in Sayre’s history, with the exception of youngsters who 
sold water lilies. He built a brick yard just west of the south- 
ern line of the lower pond, and made and sold bricks for 
most of the early houses. That section of the pond is under- 
laid with the finest pottery clay in this section. 


John McQueen, a Scotsman, was the landscaper for the 
Packers. On his return from a visit to Scotland, he brought 
back five Plane trees in a trunk. These were set out and three 
still are living. One is to the left of the ambulance entrance 
to the hospital, and another in front of the former J. W. 
Bishop property on Elmer Avenue. 

Mr. Michael Mee, a young man when Sayre was incorpo- 
rated, proposed the operation of a ferry across the Susque- 
hanna River at the foot of Lockhart Street, about 1892. The 
ferry boat was built and put into operation. Then Mr. Mee 
raised $5,000 to construct a road so that Litchfield residents 
could come to Sayre to trade. 

After the Susquehanna River Bridge was built it was part 
of the Memorial Day Exercises to drop a bouquet of flowers 
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Susquehanna River Bridge 


in the river in memory of the Sailors of our Country whose 
lives had been sacrificed. This custom was started by the 
late C. E. Loetzer. 


About 1906 or 1907 Sayre was swept by a smallpox 
scare. There were several victims all of whom are believed 
to have lived on what is River Street on the East Side. Armed 
guards were stationed at all entrances and exits to the 
streets, and no one was allowed in or out. Inoculated nurses 
took charge. Not a single death resulted. 


These little known facts about Sayre were given by the 
late Mr. George Bonefoey. 
The first Council of the Borough of Sayre was convened 


on March 2, 1891. 
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The most important business which came before them was 
an application for franchise and rights of way through the 
Borough for a street railway. It was finally granted July 6, 
1891. 


The matter of street lighting was the next problem for the 





Haight Griswold Lighting Streets 


council to solve. In December a contract was signed for a 
certain number of arc lights. 


Haight Griswold had the job of going around the streets 
at dusk each day and lighting the benzine lamps which pro- 
vided the local streets with their illumination. 
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Sayre, 
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The first Waverly, Sayre and Athens Traction Company 
car made a trip from Waverly to Athens on June 23, 1894, 
with A. N. Broadhead, president, riding in state. 





Trolley Bridge over L. V. R.R. Tracks 


Three weeks later on the Fourth of July, 6,000 persons 
rode the cars in the three towns and a new era in Valley 
transportation history had begun. 


The Valley Telephone Company was established in 1901, 
with 500 telephones almost immediately being installed in 
Waverly and Sayre. But Sayre had seen its first telephone 
back in 1876 when Robert Packer installed a line from his 
home to his office in the building next to the Lehigh station. 


The Sayre school system was connected by telephone 


shortly before 1898. 


In 1882 the Eighmey Opera House was constructed. It 
was the finest building in the town, with an auditorium 51 by 
80 feet, and supplied with gas from the Waverly works. The 
less affluent used kerosene. 
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Eighmey Opera House on Desmond Street 


The Sayre Banking Company was organized in 1894 as 
a private bank. 


The First National Bank opened for business in January, 
1901, and the other institution soon became a national bank. 


One of the earliest musical efforts of Sayre was the or- 
ganization of the Robert Packer Band. Under Mr. Daly’s 


direction it became famous. 


The Sayre Public Library was started in 1936, it being 
sponsored by the Monday Club, a Women’s Civic Organiza- 
tion. It has grown rapidly and at present is located in the 
American Legion Building on South Elmer Avenue. 


The 95th conclave of the Grand Commandery of Knight 
Templars was held in Sayre the week of May 23, 1948. 
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Sayre Public Library 


This was the smallest community ever to attempt such a 
project. About 2,000 guests were entertained in the Valley. 
With no large hotels to accommodate such a group, it was no 
small task. George M. West of Sayre, was Right Eminent 
Grand Commander of the Grand Commandery Knight Tem- 
plars of Pennsylvania that year. 
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THE ARBOR ASSOCIATION 


AN ARBOR ASSOCIATION was formed in 1879, with 
Sidney Hayden as president, R. M. Hovey as secretary and 
J. W. Bishop as treasurer. 


This had for its objective the planting and care of trees 
which would beautify the streets. This effort was heartily 
seconded by all prominent citizens and during 1879 one 
thousand trees were planted and 800 in the next year. 


A tree was planted by Bishop Howe in the park directly in 
front of the former J. W. Bishop house. 


At a Memorial Ceremony held on September 26, 1881, 
in Howard Elmer Park a tree was planted to the memory of 
the late President James A. Garfield. Mrs. Louise Bishop 
Kennedy is the last living witness to the event. As a child she 
participated in the memorial service. 


As Mrs. Kennedy remembers, the citizens grouped in a 
semi-circle around the tree site, while small boys threw in 
shovelfuls of earth and the girls decorated it with flowers. 


In December of the same year a second ceremony was held 
for the presentation of medals in the tree planting. Lincoln 
and Garfield were pictured on opposite sides of a dime-sized 
disc. Mrs. Kennedy has kept hers through the years. 


The third Arbor Day was April 27, 1881. Then more than 
two hundred and forty trees were planted to replace those 


killed by the cold weather. 


The third anniversary was also signalized by the planting 
of memorial trees in the Park for the two oldest residents of 
Sayre, Messers Sidney Hayden and Hiram Thomas. 


Mr. Hayden was president of the association and is de- 
serving of much praise for the interest and activity which he 
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has shown in starting and keeping up the society. He made 
the speech of presentation to Mr. Thomas who was in poor 
health and not able to leave his carriage during the cere- 
monies. A little namesake six years old threw in the first 
shovel of earth in his grandfather’s place. 


Mr. Howard Elmer presented the other tree with a short 
address, to which Mr. Hayden feelingly responded. 





Howard Elmer Park 
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SAYRE SCHOOLS 


T HE PIONEER SCHOOL HOUSE was built of logs and 
was rustic and crude throughout. A huge fireplace occupied 
the building which was floored with loose boards. Writing 
tables or desks were fastened to the sides of the room with 
wooden pins. The pupils sat upon backless benches facing 
the wall. These rough seats were slabs, flat side up supported 
by legs cut from saplings. A cross-legged table and a bor- 
rowed chair completed the furniture. Classes when reciting 
stood “toeing the crack” in the open space in the middle of 
the room. The little scholars occupied benches around the 
fireplace their feet dangling above the floor and were busy 
most of the time keeping still. Wood was used for heating 
and was hauled in as logs and cut by the teacher and older 
boys. 


The first school building in what is now Sayre Borough 
was built of logs on the corner of ground in the Rest Ceme- 
tery lot. Dr. Amos Prentice was the first teacher and he came 
to Spring’s Corners from Connecticut in 1798. 


That log schoolhouse burned in 1808 but the hearthstone 
is still to be found there. A new building was built across the 
road and was used for church and school purposes. 


In 1857 a small schoolhouse was built on the Pine Plains 
as it was called. It was on Keystone Avenue near the present 
intersection of Keystone and Lincoln Street. The land for 


which was donated by Jacob Riel. 


The Milltown school building burned and the next school 
building was located at the corner of Shepard and Cayuga 
streets. 


A one room schoolhouse was built on the site of the present 
Central building on Lockhart Street in 1875. The land being 
given by Mr. Howard Elmer, Mr. Charles Anthony and Mr. 


James Fritcher. 


Al 


The first teacher was Countess Wolcott who had previously 
taught in the Pine Plains school. 


In 1877 the school had an enrollment of 33 pupils and the 
teacher boarded around. 


In 1891 the Main Building was moved to Elmer Ave. It 
is part of the present Park Hotel. The High School, now the 
Central Building was next erected at a cost of $30,000. 





Central High School 


The present Senior and Junior High School building on 
West Lockhart Street was built in 1928 at a cost of $500,000. 
The building is capable of caring for at least 1,000 students 
above the sixth grade and contains all modern educational 
departments and facilities. It is a two-story structure with a 
basement and sub-basement. 


Sayre schools were part of the Athens township before 
they became an independent district in February, 1882. 
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Sayre Area Joint High School 


In 1891 when Sayre was incorporated as a borough, the 
school district was extended to include the Milltown school. 
As of July 1, 1950, Sayre Borough School District, Parent 
Organization, effected a jointure between Sayre High School, 
Athens Township, Litchfield Township, South Waverly Bor- 
ough, known as Sayre Area Joint High School. The Sayre 
Borough and South Waverly Borough Grade Schools are 
known as Sayre Area Schools. There is an enrollment of 


about 1,800 pupils. 
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VALLEY CHURCHES 


Misstonarirs and itinerant ministers conducted the 
first services of the Christian Church in the Valley, which was 
known as a “Godless” community just before the beginning 
of the 18th century. 


The exact date of these first services is not recorded. But 
the first religious body was not established until 1802 by the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society. 


Two Moravians, Spangenberg and Seizberger, who ac- 
companied Conrad Weiser upon his third known trip to 
Tioga Point were the first missionaries to visit here. But 


they had a hard time. 


Historians recorded that the region about Tioga Point was 
in a deplorable religious condition at the beginning of the 
18th century. Sabbath desecrations abounded, wives were 
turned out doors for attending religious meetings, and it 
even boasted that an orthodox sermon had not been preached 
here for years. 


But the lack of piety was gradually overcome by the 
struggling ministers and hard-working laymen who organized 
faithful religious groups until there are now approximately 
35 churches of all denominations with many thousand of 
regular churchgoers in the Valley. 


The first account of Christian worship was at the burial of 
those officers and men in General Sullivan’s Army who fell 
in the battle of Newtown in 1779 and were brought to Tioga 
Point for burial. The Reverend M. Rogers, the Chaplain, 


preached a funeral sermon on that occasion. 


Athens, the oldest of the Valley settlements, claims priority 
in the firm religious bodies with the arrival of the Massa- 
chusetts Society in 1802 to promote knowledge of evangeli- 
cal truths in the new settlements. 
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Peter Philantropos Root, one of the Society’s appointees, 
is known to have been in Athens in 1805, and labored for 
several months. He was followed by Lorenzo Dow, a queer 
Quakerish dressed traveler. 


The Methodists also sent traveling preachers here. In 1807 
came the Right Rev. Bishop Asbury, who had received con- 
secration from the hands of John Wesley, one of the founders 


of the Methodist Church. 


Probably the first church in the Valley was the first in 
Athens, the Congregational, later the First Presbyterian, 
formed July 8, 1812. 


The church joined the Luzerne Association and Dr. Wil- 
_ liam Wisner was moderator at a salary of $220 a year. He 
served until 1816 and conducted services in Athens at the 
old Academy and then at the Meeting House when erected. 
He also held services in the schoolhouse at Milltown. 


The first permanent religious bodies within the boundaries 
of the Borough of Sayre, date back little more than fifty or 
sixty years. 


The Lutherans organized in 1890 and met in Eighmey 
Hall until the present church was built. The Presbyterians 
built a small church in 1892 and later enlarged it. 


Many of those who contributed to the early history of 
Sayre were instrumental in the organization and construc- 
tion of the Sayre Episcopal Church. 


“The parish was organized by a small group of persons in 
May, 1877, Bishop Howe of the Bethlehem Diocese naming 
it the Church of the Redeemer. 


During that summer, afternoon services were held in a 
vacant store building on the corner of Packer and Desmond 
Streets. Rev. Brown of Waverly officiated. 
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By September 1, 1888, a chapel building on the lot now 
occupied by the Borough Hall was ready for use and for 12 
years the congregation worshipped in that building. Rev. 
George F’. Rosemuller was the first rector. 


The building of the church was delayed by the death of 
Robert A. Packer who had made plans for donating toward 
a church building when he died. Liberal donations by his 
sister, Mrs. Mary Packer, in memory of her brother enabled 
the pioneer people to complete the building. 


Rev. Leighton Coleman, chosen Bishop of Delaware after 
only one year’s rectorship was the first minister in the new 
church building. The present Parish House, also donated by 
Mrs. Cummings, and Coleman Ficld are named in his 
memory. 
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THE ROBERT PACKER HOSPITAL 
GUTHRIE CLINIC 


Roserr ASA PACKER was the son of Asa and Sarah 
Blakslee Packer. He was born November 19, 1842, at Mauch 
Chunk. 





The Robert Packer Hospital, Guthrie Clinic 


He became a member of the Lehigh Valley’s corps of en- 
gineers. In 1881 he became president of the Canal and Rail- 
road Company. He was also president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, which at that time ran from Lancaster to 


Buffalo. 


Mr. Packer did much to build up Sayre. He was ever ac- 
tive in the cause of religious and educational advancement. 


AT 


On February 20, 1883, he died at his eit home at 
Jacksonville, Florida. His wife, formerly Miss Emily Piollet, 
only daughter of Hon. Victor Piollet, survived him. 


When Mr. Packer’s estate was settled, his income became 
the property of his sister, Mrs. Cummings. 


At that time the Rev. W. B. Morrow was the rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer and seeing the need for a hospital, 
he formulated plans and appealed to Mrs. Cummings to give 
his home for that purpose. She generously consented and on 
March 16, 1885, a charter was granted to the Robert Packer 
Hospital. 


It was immediately opened for the reception of patients 
with Dr. F. M. Stevens named the first resident or chief 
surgeon in 1865. 


He continued as such until he was succeeded by Dr. 


Charles Ott in 1896. 


Dr. Donald Guthrie, a resident of Wilkes-Barre, was 
named surgeon-in-chief to succeed Dr. Ott on January 10, 


1910. 


The purpose for which the corporation is formed, reads 
the original charter which is still in possession of the hospital, 
‘is the care and nursing of such injured and sick persons as 
may be designated by the by-laws or regulations of the cor- 
poration without distinction on account of creed, race or 
nationality. The providing for their welfare and the erecting, 
building or otherwise procuring a suitable building or build- 
ings for the persons aforesaid, by voluntary contributions or 
in any way the trustees may legally devise.” 


Thus were the purposes clearly and distinctly outlined for 
the men and women of that day, and these have been faith- 
fully followed down through the years by those who have 
been responsible for the administration and its work. 
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The results today are apparent in the well-constructed, 
superbly-appointed buildings which now constitute the va- 
rious working units of the Robert Packer Hospital - Guthrie 
Clinic. 


The late Joseph W. Bishop was the first treasurer of the 
corporation. His son, Howard E. Bishop, was elected to that 
ofhce June 1, 1912, following the death of his father, so that 
ofhce has been filled by father and son since the organization 
of the hospital. 


When Dr. Guthrie arrived in Sayre, there were 15 patients, 
eight nurses, and a debt of $35,000 and net assets of $140,- 
000, including the book value of the institution. The book 
value now is two million and increasing constantly, and the 
endowments are four times as much as the small debt in- 
curred for the new building. 


He was combined superintendent and surgeon-in-chief for 
two years. Then Howard Bishop was named to the former 
post. 


The magnificent buildings and splendid equipment are in 
themselves an eloquent testimonial to the man whose tireless 
energy and ability have guided and inspired the growth of 
the Robert Packer Hospital and Guthrie Clinic into an insti- 
tution which is internationally recognized. 


Dr. Guthrie has not only shown great skill as a surgeon 
but also in gathering about him an organization of men so 
well qualified to carry out the work for which the hospital 
was intended. 


The Nurses Training School holds an enviable reputation 
among the best. 


The hospital is associated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate School of Medicine of which Dr. Guthrie 
is an associate professor of surgery. 
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The Robert Packer Hospital and Guthrie Clinic is rec- 


ognized as one of the finest medical centers in the country. 


On October 7, 1957, impressive ceremonies were held, 
changing the name of the streets around Howard Elmer Park 
to Guthrie Square in honor of Dr. Guthrie. 


A granite boulder with a bronze plaque on which was a 
tribute to Dr. Guthrie was placed in the Southwest corner 
of the Park. The following is on the plaque: 


Guthrie Square, named to honor Dr. Donald Guthrie, who 
for many years has been surgeon-in-chief of the Robert 
Packer Hospital - Guthrie Clinic which from a small country 
hospital he has made internationally known, his services and 
kindness to countless thousands of patients, his lovable per- 
sonality and his concern for community betterment have 


endeared him to all. This tablet erected September 28, 1957. 
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VALLEY U. S. O. CANTEEN 


A NoTHER ORGANIZATION which has a great record of 
service to our Military Forces was the Valley USO Canteen 
which served the military personnel during two World Wars. 


Organized during World War I it was reopened at the 
start of World War II. 


During World War II the canteen served 782,382 men 
and women of the armed forces and from the time it was 
opened it was not closed a single day. 


The tremendous undertaking of the canteen was financed 
largely through the generosity and co-operation of the people 
of the Valley. They have reason to be proud of the Unit 
which will be remembered by veterans in all parts of the 
world. 


Mrs. Harry Fish was chairman during World War I. 
When World War II started a meeting of the women who had 
served in the earlier project was called and this was the 
nucleus for the Valley USO Canteen staff. Mrs. Fish headed 
the project for some time with Miss Harriet Grumme as as- 
sistant, and upon the former’s resignation Miss Grumme was 
named Director. 


The work was carried on by a corp of 150 volunteer hos- 
tesses. There were also 90 workers who served part time. The 
policy making body of the canteen was the Sayre Canteen 
Committee headed by the late Dr. G. F. Carling with J. J. 
Mullins as secretary and the late Dr. W. D. Langley as 
treasurer. 
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THE EVENING TIMES 


THE SAYRE TIMES” was started March 13, 1891. 
It consisted of a small paper of four pages of five columns 
each, about the size of a modern tabloid. It was published 
by C. L. Francisco who came here from Prattsburg, N. Y. to 
open a job printing shop on Thomas Ave. 


Local competition soon put in its appearance when on 
May 8, 1905, the “Valley Record” was established with 
J. H. Murrelle as publisher. 


Two years later, the Record was destroyed by fire and 
Mr. Francisco purchased its subscription list and good will. 
With that consolidation “The Times” entered the daily news- 
paper field under the name of “The Times Record.” It has 
continued daily publication since that time. 


The publication office and plant was moved from Thomas 
Avenue to Lockhart Street, into the building now occupied 


by Abe Stern. 


“The Daily Times Record” maintained a steady growth 
during the next decade. January 29, 1917, it was purchased 
by Dana R. Stephens of Athens and Associates. It was in- 
corporated as “The Sayre Printing Company.” It is the pub- 
lisher of the ‘‘Evening Times” as the newspaper was re- 
named when taken over by Mr. Stephens. 


Shortly. afterwards headquarters were moved to the pres- 
ent location at 99 Packer Avenue. 


Today’s “Evening Times” is a far cry from its early pred- 
ecessor; it is a multi-page newspaper equal to two of those 
editions of a half century ago. It is prepared and edited by a 
staff of 30 men and women, almost all of them trained spe- 
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ves. 
cialists in the various skills which are required in making the 
modern newspaper. — 


“The Athens Daily News” was merged with ““The Evening 
Times” on December 1, 1918. Later that month the “Athens 
Gazette,” 


and ““The Times” entered its present era. 


a weekly, was taken over by the daily newspaper 
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SAYRE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Unue other communities whose Fire Department Or- 
ganization usually followed a disastrous fire, Sayre’s was 
formed by a group with an eye on social activities. 


The E. P. Wilbur Hose Company received its charter on 
September 20, 1889. 


The R. A. Packer Hose Company was organized in 1886, 
while a third company the R. H. Sayre Hose Company was 
believed to have been formed after the other two. 


When the Wilburs organized, an apparatus was purchased 
and the Borough acquired a span of horses. These were used 
in general street repairs and other work. But when an alarm 
sounded, they would be unhitched, driven to the municipal 
building, hitched to the apparatus, and rushed to the blaze. 





Robert A. Packer 
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The prestige gained by the Sayre Department at various 
conventions depended in no small measure on the Packers. 
With hand-drawn apparatus the rule, the latter company 
formed a running team which gained wide prominence 
through performances in Wellsboro, Scranton, Philadelphia, 
Chester, Bethlehem, Allentown, Shamokin, Elmira and many 
other cities. It seldom failed to carry off the prize. The run- 
ning team was headed by the late Dr. M. C. Hunter. 


The first chief of the Sayre Department was J. W. Bishop, 
a member of the Wilburs. 


The three organizations met regularly, and dances, socials 
and other activities were held in Kighmey Hall. 


The Packers met in the building in the rear of the present 
telephone building on Lockhart Street. They moved to the 
new Borough Hall on its completion. 


The Sayres built a building on Thomas Avenue and had 
Lewis Eighmey as their first president. 


In 1898 the Howard Elmer Hose Company, a fourth com- 
pany to come into existence, was organized at West Sayre. Its 
station being the abandoned chapel which Mrs. Howard El- 
mer had constructed for non-sectarian services but which 
failed to materialize as a house of worship. The Hose Com- 
pany received it as a gift. 


The J. E. Wheelock Hose Company No. 5 held its organiza- 
tion meeting January 28, 1899, in the John Watkins’ barn on 
Cayuga Street, Milltown. Joseph Wheelock was the patron of 
that organization, donating the land and building which the 
company now occupies. 


The Howard Elmers’ and the Wheelocks’ continue in ex- 
istence, and a dormitory crew has been installed to handle 
the pumper at fires. 


On May 5, 1926, a group of dormitory men met and 
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formed Engine Company No. 1 and elected Arthur Hickey as 
the first president. The West Sayre and Milltown organiza- 
tions own their own chemical trucks for which the Council 
appropriates a sum for maintenance each year. At the present 
time Sayre has one of the most modern fire departments for 
a town of its size in the State. 





Sayre City Hall 
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